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The First Volume of the OXFORD 

ENGLISH TEXTS edition of The 

Poetical Works of John Milton is now 
ready. It is given entirely to 


PARADISE 
LOST 


It is edited by Helen Darbishire and 
costs 30s net 
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HESTER LYNCH 
PIOZZI 
(Mrs Thrale) 
by James L. Clifford 
SECOND EDITION 


Illustrated. 358 net 


‘No one can destroy Boswell’s sketch 
of Mrs Thrale. It is done with such 
venom and vivacity; it contains so 
much of Boswell himself, and, like all 
Boswell’s portraits, it fits so perfectly 
into its place in the picture. But Mr 
Clifford has done what is far more 
valuable and difficult. He has gone 
behind Boswell’s sketch and beyond it. 
He has amplified and solidified it. He 
has brought Mrs Thrale herself into 
the foreground ...’ New Statesman, 
reviewing the first edition. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 
TO ALL READERS AND SUBSCRIBERS 


It was from an affection for our paper and in the 
iterests of scholarship that the then Publisher to 
the University of Oxford and the Delegates of the 
Clarendon came to the rescue of NOTES 
AND QUERIES when the paper was threatened 
with extinction early in 1939. It has been published 
a a financial sacrifice ever since, and now the 
fditor has to ask his readers, contributors, and 
stecribers to share a proportion of what will still 
be a sacrifice. 

It me bose a A a ~ Fo 
QUERI a mon of a fo tly, 

g with the volume for 1953, and to doub 
the extent of each issue from 24 pages to 48 pages, 
creasing the single copy price from 1s. 3d. net to 
. 4d. net, and the subscription price from 32s. 6d. 
fo 36s., post free. The increased subscription price 
vil be applicable to existing subscriptions falling 
je for renewal on, or after, January 1, 1953. 
Meanwhile and up to the end of the year, NOTES 
AND QUERIES will continue to published 
ae | at the present prices. The balance in 

a a unexpired at December 31, 

2, will be refunded to the subscriber on request, 
wherwise it will be used to continue the subscrip- 
fon during 1953 for such time as it will allow at 
te higher subscription price. 


Subscriptions and orders should be addressed to 

the Business Manager, ‘ Notes and Queries,’ Oxford 
University Press, Press Road, Neasden Lane, 
london, N.W. 10. [Telephone: Gladstone 1186.] 
Ail communications for the Editor should be 
. %. him at 9 Handside Close, Welwyn Garden 
ity, Herts. 
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Memorabilia 








THE second half of Mr. Donovan Dawe’s 
' lecture on ‘London Business House 
Histories’ is given in The Genealogists’ 
Magazine for September and shows how 
many sources for the student remain prac- 
tically unexplored. He points out what an 
incredible amount of information about 
tghteenth-century London, its merchants, 
their occupation and premises, lies hidden 
away in the vaults of insurance companies 
ilone. If these records could be brought 
together, transcribed and indexed, he says 
that it would be possible to compile street 
and trade directories for past centuries ‘ far 
more extensive than anything yet published.’ 
The second article, ‘A Cromwell Mystery,’ 
usses a problem presented by some Irish 
families’ claim to descent from the Protector 

| in the direct male line. Richard Cromwell 
= j (1626-1712), his son, is known to have 
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married in 1649 and had issue, his wife 
accompanying him in his retirement to Paris, 
where he lived under the name of John 
Clarke. His wife died there in 1676, but 
there is a pedigree in private hands in Ireland 
which gives a second marriage to a French 
woman in 1678, by which he had two more 
children whom he appears to have disowned. 
John Clarke alias Cromwell, the elder of the 
two, who continued in France, left a son, 
another John Clarke, who obtained a post 
in the Irish Customs, and left descendants 
who still flourish in Ireland. It is a pretty 
story, but a good deal turns on whether 
Richard Cromwell did really marry the 
French lady. We learn from the account of 
the annual general meeting of the Society of 
Genealogists that the Library Association, 
their landlords, have been approached with 
a view to a renewal of the tenancy of the 
present premises, which expires in March 
1954: and that the membership of the 
Society has passed the thousand mark. 


WE have received A Selected Bibliography 

of Literature Relating to Nursery 
Rhyme Reform (together with a Statistical 
Analysis), compiled by Geoffrey Handley- 
Taylor. (‘True Aim,’ 27 George Street, 
Manchester1. Price is. Od. net.) The 
statistical analysis would be very disturbing, 
if there were any reason to take it seriously. 
It shows that the average collection of 200 
traditional nursery rhymes contains 100 
rhymes harbouring unsavoury elements. The 
present reviewer remembers one: ‘The 
barber shaved the mason And as I suppose 
He cut off his nose And popped it in the 
basin.’ The normal child surely takes this as 
glorious nonsense? (Since writing this we 
have read the first of George Sampson’s 
delightful Seven Essays, in which we found 
him speaking of ‘a most fascinatingly 
gruesome story about a ship, with its terrible 
captain nailed to the mast by a huge spike 
driven through his forehead.’ Sampson 
comments: ‘ Modern educationalists would 
shudder at the spectacle of a small child 
devouring this fearful story; but their 
shudders would be wasted, for I got no harm 
from it and never even dreamed of it. I think 
I must have grasped quite early the important 
fact that a book lives a life of its own, apart 
from the life of every day. When I read 
about fairies or witches or giants I accepted 
the facts as true for the books and asked no 
questions.’) 
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THE JUXON CUPS 
(Continued from page 467) 


Investigation among the Juxon sources has 
enabled me to trace the relationship of the 
Archbishop to certain families still in 
existence, including the descendants of the 
Jamaica Jacksons. : 

The Jackson pedigree can be found under 
the heading ‘Jackson of Felix Hall’ in 
Burke’s Landed Gentry, 1937. I have as 
far as possible checked it, and there can be 
no doubt that it is in the main correct. It 
starts with Robert Jackson of Saperton, 
Church Broughton, Derbyshire (b. 1526, 
d. 1614), and continues through Robert, 
John (Vicar of Twyford, b. 1604, d. 1690; 
not °87), Samuel (b. 1644) of London, John 
(b. 1672, d. 1720) of London, and so to 
Samuel (b. 1702, d. 1760), who went to 
Jamaica. The wills of John Jackson of 
Twyford and of a great-nephew of his, 
Samuel, both mention Saperton relatives, 
and one of the Jackson’s Jamaica estates was 
named Sapperton.' The sons of our last 
Samuel (b. 1702) are inaccurately ordered, 
and in one instance named, in Burke; and 
one of the dates is wrong. Edward, given 
as dying in 1778, should be Edmund, who 
was father of Sir William Feilden’s wife, 
and did not die till 1791 or 1792 (see his will; 
d/d 1 Aug., 1791; proved 21 Feb., 1793; 
Jamaica Will, Liber 57, fol. 141). The correct 
order, which is quite clearly established by 
their father’s will (Jamaica Will, Liber 33, 
fol. 16, entered 5 March 1761), runs: 
Samuel, John, James, Robert, Edmund. 
The Rev. S. J. Jackson, owner of the cups, 
was descended from Samuel, and the Jack- 
sons of Felix Hall from Robert. 

The connexion of this family with the 
Juxons can be shown to derive from the 
marriage of Samuel Jackson I (b. 1644) to 
a certain Rebecca Byfield. We continue with 
a chart in illustration of the various relation- 
ships. 


* Mr, Hugh Paget tells me that in an account of 
the Stevenson family of Jamaica, William Stevenson 


(1720-1790) is stated to have married Mary, 
daughter of Samuel Jackson, of Sapperton, 
Jamaica. 
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The chart shows that, as far as documen. 
tary evidence goes, the Jamaica Jacksons are 
not descended from Bishop Juxon himself, 
but rather from his uncle (we may recall 
J. B. Jackson’s 1862 statement regarding ‘a 
pedigree which commenced long anterior 
to Bishop Juxon’). Of the Bishop's own 
branch the Heskeths and the Chetwynds are 
the present representatives. Further evidence 
may be forthcoming which would link the 
Bishop himself, if in fact he did leave des- 
cendants, or his nephew’s family, more 
directly with the Jacksons, but at present 
there is no indication of the likelihood of 
such evidence appearing. 

The Rebecca Byfield who married Samuel 
Jackson I was daughter of Rev. R. Byfield 
(a famous Puritan divine) and Sarah, 
daughter of John Juxon, a first cousin of the 
Archbishop. Elizabeth Jackson, daughter 
of Samuel and Rebecca Jackson and sister 
of John Jackson, married William Patten, 
a member of a prominent Lancashire family 
(claiming descent from William Waynflete), 
whose uncle, Robert Patten, had married 
her aunt, Dorcas Byfield. William and Eliza- 
beth Patten had a daughter Mary (who was 
thus first cousin to Samuel Jackson II) who 
married another first cousin, Thomas Wilson, 
D.D., Canon of Westminster and Rector of 
St. Saviour’s, Walbrook (where he and his 
wife are buried), son of Bishop Thomas 
Wilson, Bishop of Sodor and Man, and his 
wife Mary Patten, a sister of William Patten, 
her father. Mrs. Wilson, junior, had 
previously married William Hayward by 
whom she had a son, William, whose 
daughter, Anna Maria, married Sir Thomas 
Gooch of Benacre and is ancestress of the 
present baronet. 

Dr. and Mrs. Wilson are important links 
in the story of the Cups which were the 
subject of the N. & Q. correspondence. 
Valuable documentary evidence regarding 
them is to be found in the Will of John 
Jackson, a great-uncle of Rev. S. J. Jackson, 
which was proved in Jamaica (Liber 83, 
folio 144, entered 16th February 1811). 
John Jackson had been resident for many 
years in England, which no doubt accounts 
for what he has to say. In the middle of a 
long Will, disposing of a very considerable 
estate, he wrote this: 

To my nephew, John Serocold Jackson . .. 

all plate except the two gold cups which 

formerly belonged to Archbishop Juxton 
and were given to me by my friend and 
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relation Dr. Wilson as the next male heir 

to Archbishop Juxton. These two cups 

I give to my aforesaid nephew Samuel 

Jackson as an heirloom to be sacredly 

preserved as such having descended from 

so respectable an ancestor. 

This Samuel Jackson he had previously 
mentioned, leaving him £10,000 and rever- 
sionary rights in certain estates and all his 
negroes and stock in the Island of Jamaica, 
as the son of the testator’s brother Samuel. 
Samuel, the younger, was a graduate of 
Oxford, as was his son, Samuel John 
(v. supra), but at a different college (Christ 
Church). 

Samuel Jackson, to whom his uncle 
bequeathed the cups, makes no mention of 
them in his will, though they must have 
descended to his son, the Rev. Samuel 
John, whose will has not yet come to light. 
His surviving son, Captain John Barclay 
Jackson, as was seen in the N. & Q. corre- 
spondence, knew all about them, and no 
doubt inherited them on his father’s death. 
There is no evidence to show how the cups 
crossed to Dr. Wilson’s hands, though it was 
probably his wife who had inherited them, 
as she had another Juxon relic which she left 
to her granddaughter Anna Maria Hayward, 
who later married Sir Thomas Gooch. 

These are not the only Juxon cups of which 
we have record. There were others, also 
mentioned and bequeathed as heirlooms, 
earlier in the century, in the will of the 
Bishop’s great-nephew, Sir William Juxon, 
2nd baronet; and it would be very satisfac- 
tory if we could identify these with those 
that later passed from Dr. Wilson into the 
possession of John Jackson. 

The Archbishop had made his nephew, 
Sir William Juxon, his heir, and it is among 
the descendants of this nephew that we must 
look for his next-of-kin. His only son, Sir 
William, 2nd baronet, died without living 
issue, and in his will made James St. Amant, 
son of his sister Elizabeth St. Amant, his heir, 
and in default, his sister, Martha, successively 
Hesketh and Chetwynd. He had, however, 
left his estate for life to his widow, who be- 
came Viscountess Fane, and lived for fifty 
years after her first husband’s death, not 
dying till 1792. By that time both James 
St. Amant and his sister Martha were dead, 
and the estate passed to the latter’s son, 
Robert, who took the name Juxon in accord- 
ance with his great uncle’s will. In his will 
Sir William had specifically named three 
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items to descend as heirlooms: “ my piece 
of plate caled ‘ Joler’ and my gilt basin and 
ewer.” The basin and ewer seem likely to 
have been those which were given to the 
Archbishop by the Merchant Taylors Com. 
pany. In Wilson’s Merchant Taylors, p. 615, 
quoted by Marah (op. cit. pp. 19 and 20) js 
the following: “The Company felt a lively 
interest in the popularity of Juxon... . They 
came to a resolution on February 8th 1634 
to present his Lordship with a basin and 
ewer of silver, of the value of an hundred 
nobles ‘as a token of their love.’ ” 
The history of ‘Joler’ is given by Marah 
(op. cit. pp. 76 and 77): 
The two following anecdotes are gathered 
from a MS. written by a lady of the 
neighbourhood (Little Compton). “He 
(i.e. Bishop Juxon) loved hunting, and the 
Puritans would willingly have availed 
themselves of that in his disfavour to 
Oliver, but he was too wise to take notice 
of their complaints. The Bishop, having 
conferred a great obligation on a gentle 
man, refused any kind of return. “Give 
me leave, my Lord,” said the gentleman, 
“to add at least one staunch hound to 
your pack.” The Bishop could not resist 
that offer, and at length a dog arrived, 
with its collar, and upon it engraved 
“ Jowler.” Jowler was a silver drinking- 
cup, and it was the law of the house that 
every stranger must take off Jowler’s head 
at a draught. 
The rest tells another hunting story of the 
Archbishop. There can be, I think, no 
doubt that the Jowler of the story is the 
Joler of Sir William’s will. There is no 
further mention of the heirlooms until John 
Jackson’s will, if indeed the same pieces of 
plate are referred to. But the Jackson Cups 
do not exactly sound like a ‘basin’ and 
‘ewer,’ and it seems unlikely that Jowler 
was one of them. 
There is, however, a significant clause in 
Lady Fane’s will, in which she leaves a 
special legacy to her great-nephew who suc- 
ceeded her at Little Compton to compensate 
him for anything in the house which she may 
have disposed of whilst the property was 
under her control. One can only surmise that 
among such were the heirlooms. Even if 
Sir Robert, who sold Little Compton very 
soon after he had obtained possession, sold 
the contents of the house at the same time, 
that would be too late for the plate to have 
reached Dr. or Mrs. Wilson, since Sir Robert 
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succeeded in 1792 and died in 1796, whereas 
Mrs. Wilson died in 1772 and Dr. Wilson in 
1784. We can tentatively suggest that Lady 
Fane had had to sell some of her goods, in- 
cluding the basin and ewer, and that Dr. or 
Mrs. Wilson had bought them. Mrs. Wilson 
left to her granddaughter Lady Gooch a 
piece of plate which belonged to the Arch- 
bishop; but the present Lady Gooch informs 
me that her husband has now no silver dating 
from earlier than 1725. 

The question of the present whereabouts 
of the cups remains a mystery. Neither Lord 
Hesketh nor Sir Talbot Chetwynd have any 
knowledge of them: the only piece of plate 
in the possession of Lord Hesketh which, 
from its period, might possibly have Juxon 
connexions is not Jowler, nor a basin or ewer, 
and bears no inscription. The absence of 
any such knowledge among the direct des- 
cendants tends to suggest that the Jackson 
cups may indeed be those of Sir William 
Juxon’s will. No record of their sale has 
been found, and except for a tradition in the 
Jackson family that they were sold, nothing 
isknown. It would be of the greatest inter- 
est to the grandchildren of Capt. Jackson 
could these mysterious cups be traced. 


In addition to the facts here recorded 
further information may be gleaned from 
Foster’s Alumni Oxonienses, Venn’s Alumni 
Cantabrigienses, and the registers of Eton 
College and Merchant Taylors School. The 
Patten pedigree may be found in Burke's 
Peerage 1888 sub. Winmarleigh. 

Iam indebted to Mr. Hugh Paget, himself 
descended, as our tree shows, from the Jack- 
sons of Jamaica, for referring me to the pedi- 
gree of the Jacksons of Felix Hall in Landed 
Gentry; to Mr. Clinton Black of the Colonial 
Archives, Spanish Town and Miss Beryl 
Fletcher of the Institute of Jamaica, King- 
ston, who have provided me with abstracts 
of Jamaica wills, and much other useful 
information; to Mr. F. R. D. Needham, 
formerly librarian at Welbeck Abbey, for 
information regarding the Sir Henry Hene 
cup, and also to the Keeper of Printed Books 
in the British Museum and to the Keeper of 
the Library at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum for tracing and providing copies of 
references in connexion with it; to the City 
Librarian, Leeds, for showing me the note 
in the Leeds Mercury Supplement; to Mr. 
Christopher Knight, Col. J. Ramsden, and 
Mrs. Arna Wolsey Harris, for information 
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regarding Combe Hayes, Devon; to Mr. 
Arthur Creedy for drawing my attention to 
the importance of Marah’s book; and to 
Miss Patricia Ball for assistance in the 
checking of references. R. S. FoRMAN. 


AN ANNOTATED PEDIGREE OF THE 
ALLEN FAMILY AND THE 
SO-CALLED SOBIESKI-STUARTS 


(Continued from page 471) 


The two elder sons of Thomas Allen 
were: 

III. JOHN CARTER ALLEN II (alias 
John Hay Allen, Ian Hay Allen, etc., and 
John Sobieski-Stuart, Count d’Albanie), b. 
at Newton, Oystermouth, Glamorgan, 
4.8.1795; bap. there 5.10.1795. (His birth- 
date has been variously given as 1797 and 
1798. His grave stone gives it as 14.6.1797.) 
Mr. Williamson writes, “on 14 June, 1795, 
Katherine give birth to her first child a son 
for whom Thomas chose the names John 
Carter Hay Allen.” Both date and names 
are wrongly given. He m. [as “The 
Chevalier John Sobieski Stewart”] at the 
Bavarian Embassy Chapel, London— 
10.1845 GEORGINA KENDALL (who d. at Bath 
13.2.1888) e.d. of Edward Kendall J.P. of 
Austrey, Warwickshire. Like his brother 
Charles, he lived on his wits. His letter to 
Robert Chambers 23.9.1842 suggests a 
purely mercenary motive for his marriage 

“My future lady has only £10,000 

unless she survives her two sisters, who 

share equally with her.” 
He asked for a loan of £100! Mrs. John 
Carter Allen II did not spend many years 
of her married life with her husband. She 
was apparently completely deceived by his 
pretensions, as were others during the 
Romantic Movement. She survived her 
husband, dying (as “Comtesse d’Albanie ”’) 
at Bath on 13.2.1888. Lord Lovat was a 
witness of, and trustee under, the marriage 
settlement of the “ Chevalier Stewart.” The 
brothers’ stock-in-trade as pseudo-Stuarts 
were (1) a supposed “ striking resemblance ” 
to one or other of the Royal Stuarts. (2) a 
collection of alleged “Stuart relics” 
acquired, however, by purchase or gift and 
not therefore by inheritance, (3) sundry 
medals and decorations. Attempts were 
made by wigs and Van Dyke beards to 
create a resemblance to Charles I, which, 
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with their self-bestowed decorations and 
own invented uniforms, made them 
pathetically absurd figures. The “Stuart 
relics’”» were mostly unauthenticated and 
found ultimately to be of little value. The 
orders and decorations were all bogus. The 
brothers were not members of any Order of 
Chivalry of any country. They both wore 
the Cross of the Legion of Honour. They 
claimed (of course, many years afterwards) 
to have joined Napoleon’s army in 1811— 
when John was 15 and Charles only 13! 
One is asked to believe that Thomas Allen 
had traitorously enrolled his sons in the 
French army at the very time when he (with 
his 10 years in the Royal Navy) was writing 
to the Royal Family entreating their 
patronage! They claimed to have fought 
against their own country in the Napoleonic 
campaigns. It is possible that they even 
came to believe in their imagined exploits, 
as George IV believed he had fought with 
gallantry at Waterloo. John Carter Allen II 
d. without issue at his lodging in Stanley 
Street, Pimlico, 13.2.1872. 


IV. CHARLES MANNING ALLEN 
(alias Charles Stuart Allen, Charles Stuart 
Hay Allen, Charles Stuart Allan Hay etc. 
and Charles Edward Stuart, Count 
d’Albanie) b. .. .4.1797. The gravestone 
says 2.6.1799, which (as in the case of his 
brother) is now proved to be untrue. His 
sister was born on 18.10.1799! It has always 
been assumed, though without reason, that 
his baptismal names were ‘Charles 
Edward.’ Hence it has been repeatedly 
stated that the brothers were named after 
Prince Charles Edward Stuart and King 
John Sobieski. This in turn was regarded 
as evidence that Thomas Allen regarded 
himself as the Young Pretender’s son. The 
truth simply is that the two brothers were 
named after their grandfather Admiral John 
Carter Allen and their uncle the Reverend 
Charles Manning. The Allen papers refer 
to an affidavit by “Charles Stuart Allen of 
Hay ” that his original name was “ Charles 
Manning Allen.” He m. (as “ Charles Stuart 
Allen, son of Thomas Hay Allen of Hay ’”’) 
9.2.1822 ANNA, b. 1787, d. at Presbury 


13.11.1862, widow of CHARLES GARDINER 
(bro. of Viscount Mountjoy) dau. of the 
Right Hon. JOHN DE LA POER BERESFORD 
and niece of the 2nd Marquis of Waterford. 
In spite of the difference of age and of Mrs. 
Gardiner’s fortune—she had an income of 
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£1,000 p.a.—the marriage was one of affec. 
tion. The warmest affection is also shown 
in letters not only of Charles M. Allen to 
his father but of Mrs. Charles to her hus. 
band’s father and step-mother. The second 
Mrs. Thomas Allen she addresses most 
fondly as “ma trés chére mére.” Charles, 
like John, ceased later to have any inter. 
course with them and even wrote in Notes 
and Queries that his father had died 14 
years before his death. Charles Manning 
Allen d. at Paullac, Bordeaux 25.2.188) 
aged nearly 83 years (will proved by Lord 
Lovat 16.2.1881 as attorney for Louisa von 
Platt) having had issue: 


(1) Marte BEATRICE ALLEN, b. at 
Edinburgh in 1823, d. unm. at Beav- 
manoir, Loire, France, 22.8.1873, bur. at 
St. Cyr-sur-Loire. 


(2) CHARLES EDWARD STUART ALLEN 
(alias “Charles Edward Louis Philip 
Casimir Stuart” last self-styled ‘ Comte 
d’Albanie”) b. in Scotland 1824. Ed. 
Austrian Military Academie, Cuirassiers 
of Austrian Guard 1847. In charge of 
Battle of Koénigstrasse in Austro-German 
War 1866. Major, Austrian Cavalry in 
1870. Gun-running in Spain during 
Carlist rising 1873-4. His steamer 
S. Marguerite (formerly S.S. Deerhound) 
was captured by Republicans laden with 
munitions for Carlists 1874. Said to have 
been decorated by Don Carlos. Com- 
pletely disinherited by his father. He m. 
2.5.1873 Lapy ALiceE May Hay (b. 1835 
d. 1881) dau. of the 17th EARL oF ERRoLL 
and granddaughter of K. William IV. 
Thus the Allens allied themselves to the 
Hays, with whom they had proudly 
claimed kinship until they denied that they 
were Allens. Major C. E. S. Allen d. (as 
“Comte d’Albanie”) in Jersey, 8.5.1882 
leaving no issue. 


(3) CATHERINE LoutsA ALLEN, of whom 
see below. 


(4) CLEMENTINE Mary ALLEN (alias 
“Clementina Stuart”) b. 1830. A 
Passionist nun d. at Bolton-le-Moors or 
at Kildare, Ireland, 1894. 


V. CATHERINE LOUISA ALLEN 
(alias “‘ Catherine Louisa Sobieska Stuart”), 
b. 1827; m. 1860 Edle Epuarp VON PLATT, 
Col. Austrian Imperial Life Guards (d. 1897). 
After the death of her only brother in 1882 
and her younger sister in 1894, Frau 
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Catherine Louisa von Platt became the sole 
representative of her father Charles Manning 
Allen, but not necessarily (as has been 
claimed) of her grandfather Thomas Allen. 
The younger sons of the latter were still alive 
and so were his grandsons. She d. in Vienna 
1900 having had issue an only son: 


VI. ALFRED EDWARD CHARLES 
MARY WILLIAM VON PLATT, b. 
15.12.1861. Ed. at Heidelberg. Austrian 
Artillery 1878. C.O. of Division 1914. 
Retired through ill health. In Czecho- 
Slovak Army to 1939. Honorary Colonel; 
m. (1) 1882 MARGHERITA RINNEBACH 
(d. 1895) and (2) —— —— and d. 27.12.1946 
having had issue by his first wife a 
daughter : 


(1) CLEMENTINA VON PLATT (see VII 
below); 
and by his second wife a daughter: 


(2) MARIA STUART VON PLATT (b. 5.9. 
1913; m. 5.11.1940 Dr. HENRY THON. 
Mr. Williamson, who was an “ intimate 
friend” of her father, has described Mrs. 
Thon as the present representative of the 
so-called ‘‘ Sobieski-Stuarts.” This is 
obviously incorrect. Presumably he was 
quite unaware of Colonel Alfred von 
Platt’s first marriage. The representative 
of her elder Allen brothers’ is Mrs. 
Thon’s grand-nephew (although only 
5 years her junior), the great-grandson of 
Colonel Alfred E. C. M. W. von Platt. 


Vil. CLEMENTINA VON PLATT, 
). 1882; m. 1898 FREDERICK YEOWELL 
(. 165, d. 1918) and d. 1913 having had 
issue. Her grandson, referred to above, is the 
present representative of Charles Manning 
Allen. It will be seen that Colonel Alfred 
von Platt married firstly at 21, and that at 
‘The was a great-grandfather and that there 
was 31 years difference in age between his 
two daughters. 

As will be seen above, this year is the 
entenary of the death of Thomas Allen. 
The writer will be grateful for any informa- 
lon additional to that given above, which 
vill make a complete pedigree possible, and 
iso for the correction of any errors. 


C. L. BERRY. 
Wheatcroft, 
Milnthorpe, 
Wakefield, Yorkshire. 
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MATCH-MAKING IN 1862 


ESE letters were written in 1862 from 

London by Mrs. Sarah Ann W., born 
1802, to her first-cousin Eliza “ Field,” born 
1809. They were twice first-cousins, for 
their fathers were brothers and their mothers 
were sisters. Their fathers were of yeoman 
rank, both by heredity and as large free- 
holders, and occupied adjoining farms in 
the same Suffolk parish—142 souls in 1861— 
Eliza’s the Hall Farm, and Sarah Ann’s the 
Dairy Farm. Mrs. W. was childless, and her 
husband was, apparently, an invalid. From 
1860, when her sister Mary died, Eliza kept 
house at the Hall for her bachelor brother 
Charles, born 1804. 

A photograph of Eliza taken in 1866 
shows her as handsome and stern-looking. 
She had been educated, first at Claydon 
under Eliza Acton, 1799-1859, poetess and 
compiler of Modern Cookery, still useful to 
housewives, and afterwards at a school in 
Kensington Square. She became an excel- 
lent French scholar, had some skill in draw- 
ing and water-colour painting, and was a 
daring horsewoman. In her youth, she had 
been successfully courted by a solicitor ten 
years her senior in age, but her father and 
brothers, knowing him to be a “ waster,” 
had turned him away. This disappointment 
somewhat embittered her life. 

As these letters tell, Mrs. W. wanted Eliza 
to marry a certain D. D., widower, and of 
good social standing. They describe him 
and all the advantages of the match. Un- 
fortunately, Eliza’s replies are missing. But 
she refused this bait, and remained at 
X Hall to mix her brother Charles’s wine- 
and-water, write his letters, and so acquire 
so much useful knowledge of the Law that 
she was called “the lawyer” and “the 
barrister.” She died unmarried in 1893. 
She had a beautiful old-fashioned voice, 
and used to tell family-traditions told to 
her by her grandmother, 1742-1822, also 
born “ Field.” 

Mrs. W. was so very anxious that Eliza 
should become second wife of the D. D. that 
one suspects that she (Mrs. W.) looked for- 
ward to advantages that the proposed 
marriage might bring into her own life— 
dinner-parties at his house, drives in the 
“ pretty close carriage,” gifts from the “ very 
extensive grounds” of fruits, vegetables, 
salads. 

But one knows that the feminine delight 
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in match-making began in the Garden of 
Eden—where Eve tempted and seduced the 
poor old Serpent, and so “ Brought death 
into the world and all our woe ”—and one 
knows from experience that “ woman, lovely 
woman ” (quoting from Mr. Elton’s charade 
in Emma) still delights to lay snares for 
her innocent friends! All bachelors are 
especially her fair game. 

This D. D. was actually a profound and 
celebrated scholar, author of two books, and 
writer of sermons and of papers on classical, 
mathematical, and theological subjects. It 
is unknown if he eventually found a second 
wife suited to his requirements. 

Eliza belonged to a family of seven 
children; Mrs. W. to a family of thirteen. 
Strangely enough, though they lived on 
adjoining farms and attended the same 
church, the cousins did not intermarry. 
Tradition relates that those at the Hall 
regarded those at the Dairy as somewhat 
“inferior "—lacking in education and cul- 
ture. Mrs. W. had a “vulgar” mind. She 
wrote a bold dashing hand; her ideas were 
genteel and middle-class; her spelling was 
apt to be inexact, and her sentences became 
involved; her use of the semicolon was 
peculiar; she loved to shorten words, 
especially small words, and, like Queen 
Victoria, to underline many words. The 
fifth letter, written in 1878, shows that she 
—poor dear! —had developed a new interest. 

These letters would have pleased Jane 
Austen, and might have provided material 
for Frances Trollope, 1780-1863, whose 
novels are equal in quality, I submit, to 
those of her famous son Anthony Trollope, 


1815-1882. CHARLES PARTRIDGE. 
Stowmarket, Suffolk. 


Letter I. 


[London, S.W.] 
May 22nd, [1862.] 

Now, my dear Eliza, I am about to write 
you a strictly confidential’ Epistle which if 
you please you must not simply laugh at 
and dismiss the subject from y*. thoughts, 
but digest the matter Ist. I beg of you, 
that is, if you are not Wedded to X Hall 
[occupied by Eliza’s family ever since 1758] 
for Life, further you must not suppose 
because I am in needy circumstances I am 


‘Italicized words are those underlined in the 
letters. 
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entirely secluded from select acquaintances, 
for I assure you I know several intellectual 
persons; whose acquaintance I should be 
sorry to lose sight of, during this my time 
of probation. 

So much for preface. Now for my subject 
with detail. 

Last Autumn on making a call on an old 
clergyman whom we have long known I met 
with a D. D. whom I had before been intro. 
duced to; fine looking man about 52 or 
54 yts of age. The topic of conversation 
was the married life, its blessings & its 
cursings &c. At last my old acquaintance 
took a seat opposite me & spoke as 
follows: Mrs, W., this Gent [thus] having 
married off a Son & Daughter, being 
a Widower, feels dull & lonely; & wants 
to find a Lady of suitable years to pass the 
remainder of his days with. Yes! chimed 
in the Dr., one that could conduct my house, 
hold & share my heart. I was ever con- 
sidered a most kind indulgent Husband to 
my wife, & you have arrived at those 
y's, that I doubt not but you may know some 
rich chatty agreeable woman nt. my own yis, 
I do not object to a Widow. Oh! said I, 
Dr., I dare say like most of your Sex you 
are seeking the thousands. Indeed I am 
not, said he, ‘tis personable person, and 
suitable yts, [years] I am most in search of. 
I should of course like a little money, but 
she might settle it on herself. I am com- 
fortable [thus] off & have a_ splendid 
residence to take her too [thus]. (You must 
guess my replies.) 

Well, all this passed off, & I thought no 
more of it, till one day last wk., on calling 
in the same qr. [quarter], there sit [thus] 
the Dr. Oh! Mrs. W., said he, have you 
never given my request further thought? 
Well, I have not, for I am no match-maker, 
but I certainly do know many Ladies of 
suitable ages, & if I could be the medium 
of increasing both y'. happiness & theirs, 
it wd, give me pleasure. Oh! said he, you 
can, you can, now do set about it at once. 
Well! said I, they are all at such a distance. 
Oh! well they will doubtless be coming to 
the Exhibition, & much more passed than I 
could write, & to cut the story short; I give 
you the Ist, refusal of an introduction & if 
you are not really wedded to the Hall do 
not turn y’. back on it without mature 
deliberation, for he is a Man no Woman 
wd, feel ashamed to call Hubby. But, I 
said, no Lady of delicacy w*. like an 
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introduction on such an occasion—she would 
shrink from it. Oh! you have tact enough 
to sp[rlead a gauze veil on the matter & 
prevent all that; so, you see, for once I am 
in for it. But I must not omit to tell you 
he has long lived in one of those beautiful 
Houses joining M. Hospital which I always 
took for the Governor’s. 

The 1/. days to Exbtion, are n‘. at hand. 
[am about one & a q'. [quarter] mile from 
it, & this Gent. [thus] lives one mile also 
from me, so you see he is very handy. I 
think M. A. [writer’s sister Mary Ann] 
intends going to Town for a few days. Iam 
gad always when May & June is out— 
wery thing is so fearfully dear those 
2months. I think I told you Mrs. Deane 
(Miss Smallwood formerly) came & took 
ws in a carriage all round the Exbtion,, Hyde 
Park, the gt. [great] improvements of Ken- 
ington &c., then to dint., & brought us home 
in the Evens. But I have had a violent 
billious attack since then, with sore mouth 
& throat. I am glad to say my dr. boy 
() her husband] is no worse than usual. 
When does yr. Ladyship think of coming 
0 Town? My Pens have all open mouths 
this hot weather, & Mr. W. [her husband] 
all talk. I fear you will scarcely make out 
il I wish you to. There is one remark to 
te Dr. from me, viz. in his Position in 
Society how was it he could not find a 
witable Partner. I know 50, said he, that 
ae marriable [marriageable] but not suited 
(o me. 


I must now say Adieu. 
With kind love 
from y's. affectly. 
S. A. W. 


Letter II. 
Monday 26th. May. [1862]. 

I fully thought, my dear Eliza, I had 
“plained there was an only Son and 
Daughter both married no incumbrance 
what ever; & I assure you where the Dr. 
lves is not one of the most fashionable parts 
of London but certainly one of the 
Prettiest & healthiest, & I shall not be easy 
unless I see you Queen of that Mansion, & 
twill doubtless be yr. own fault if you are 
wt, & speedily too, for he does not appear 
nclined to wait long now he has finally 
‘ranged the matter in his own mind. 

Now, after what I stated in my last, you 
wil think my story resembles the 3 blk. 
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[black] Crows, for, on meeting the Dr. on 
Saturday, I told him I did not feel quite so 
definitely informed of the matter as I should 
like to be, & as he had so fully pointed out 
the Lady must be of Mature Age, might I 
venture to inquire his own. Oh! certainly 
he wd, be frank in all matters of the heart— 
he was in his 634. yr., & therefore it wd. be 
folly to think of his wedding a Lady much 
under 50. Seeing me look surprised, Ah! 
you think me too old a Subject for 
Matrimony—for he really looks 10 yf*s. 
younger—quite the clerical appearance, & is 
about 5 ft. 10 incs. high, bolt upright. 

Well, now, about his Son and Daughter— 
the former is Curate to his uncle away from 
home, unmarried, & the daughter at home, 
engaged, but not to be married just at 
present. He says she is a little creature, 
very aimiable, & wd. never presume to inter- 
fere with his Wife’s arrangements. My old 
friend has lost his teeth entirely, & it is so 
difficult to understand what he says—hence 
my mistake. 

I shall call at Z House [the D. D.’s home] 
in a few days to ret. a Book, & then I will 
open both Eyes & report the result. The 
reason I do not give you his name—I think 
you wd, feel so much more at yt. ease when 
the introduction took place than if you were 
in expectation that he was the man; but, if 
you particularly desire it, you shall have it; 
but his Position in Society & personal 
appearance is [thus] such that no Lady 
Rowley’s? daughter need shrink from. He 
only holds a Chaplaincy at the present time. 
As he is much engaged in translating the 
Scriptures from the Hebrew Language, & as 
an attentive perusal of the inclosed Print 
{see footnote 3] will give a better insight 
into the matter than I can—He is more than 
half through the old testament. 

Whether you accept or reject the matter, 
I beg you to keep it a profound secret for a 
time, & destroy my Letters. The old Parson 
declares he will officiate at the ceremony 
because he introduced me to the Dr., & if 
I introduce a Lady he claims a right as 
mutual friend. 

I know your affections must have been 
sorely tried, & if you ever do wed pray let 


* The Rowley family had for more than a century 
lived near the homes of the writer and her cousin 
Eliza. In 1862, the 4th baronet, Sir Charles R. 
Rowley, and his wife, daughter of the second Lord 
Huntingfield, were parents of 4 sons and 11 
daughters. 
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it be to someone of Standing—a Husband is 
every thing or nobody, there is no medium 
in the married life. 


Why will you not treat me with full 
candour? Be assured it wd. be held sacred; 
you must be well aware I am fond of you 
& should be delighted to witness yr. full 
& perfect happiness in Wedded life, if you 
are inclined to marry, & I do not believe 
you will ever meet with a more Eligible 
opportunity in all respects, so pray don’t 
trifle till the opportunity is lost. I am more 
than half inclined to be really + [cross] 
with you, for it would be no use regretting 
it when I had introduced another, which I 
shall not do till I have your final negative 
or affirmative. How wd. it be in my Power 
to point him out to you unknown to him, 
unless you wd. take Lodgings nr. to me 
for a few days or [a] wk. That is the way 
to arrange things comfortably, & then every 
facility w4. offer itself. Do come before 
that very hot weather sets in. If you came 
to this locality you wd. be so nr. the Exb. & 
could go frequently. M*. Rumann from 
New York has been 4 long days, & says he 


has not seen a hundred part of it. There 
appears to be some rare novelties. He has 
lent me 2 catalogues to look at. I wish 


there was a good room to let in this house, 
but there is only an attic. I dare say I could 
get rooms close by at 15 or 16/. p’. wk., & 
surely a pound or two on such an occasion 
wd, not be badly spent, besides the comforts 
to yt.self, & I could spend many hours with 
you. Now, the 2nd, wk, in June wd. be a 
nice time to come—the 1/. rush w4. be over 
then. 


But I might scrawl till Pitch dark night 
and still have something else to say, so, 
Liza, am I wrong or right, or do I throw 
my words away? You say you have noth- 
ing to recommend you. You must be 
strangely altered indeed then the last 10 yrs. 


I am sorry about the ugly Bonnet. Why 
not have waited till you came up—some of 
the Poke shapes are frightfully ugly & wd. 
spoil the best of faces, but there [are] others 
equally pretty. I wish you had commisd. 
me to make you a white crape one with 
[? lilacs, blotted]—they are so pretty—I 
could have done so for 7/., & what wd. 
suit y". face, I think, wd. suit mine, & our 
heads abt. same size. I must say by bye. 


Affectionately yrs. 
S. A. W. 
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Letter III. 

[Envelope is postmarked: London, SW, 
June 2, 62.] 

[Saturday,] May 31st. [1862] 

You certainly are, my dear E., the hardey 
Enigma to solve that ever crossed my Path: 
& so I must give it up, as well, as all hope of 
seeing you this Summer, for, if the Meeting 
is to be at the Ex(hibition], I experienced 
disappointments enough in [18]51, in the 
attempts to meet Parties [they used to meet 
at “the Fountain,” hence the hymn begin- 
ning “Will you meet me at the Foun. 
tain? ”]; to know, it is next to an impossi- 
bility amidst such a concourse of people; 
& this is on a far more extended scale. 

I admire the little daughter much, were it 
my care, she wd. be no obstacle. I have 
often regretted the absence of one [the writer 
was childless], & as to the House & Grounds 
which are very extensive with all kinds of 
fruits, vegetables, Salads, &c., large Trees & 
shady Walks. Also a large greenhouse, but 
empty. The Dr. said he was too occupied 
to look after such things. There is no 
ostentation displayed, but all looks extremely 
com[fort]jable. He told me he used to be 
head Master of the Gramr. School in F. 
Sqre., but resigned it to his younger Brother, 
who is also a D.D., which my old friend told 
me brought him in 2000 pr. ann. 

I am very sorry you are so icy on the 
subject, simply because you are in every 
way, I am sure, qualified to make him happy 
at the same time increase yr own. You are 
not obliged to accept a gent. because intro- 
duced to him; besides, you must mount the 
Ist. step of the Ladder ere any progress 
could be made. I can’t help thinking were 
dr. [dear] departed Mary [Eliza’s sister Mary 
died 1860 aged 63] consulted (I mean if it 
were possible) she wd. rejoice to see you 
hold that Position. I sketched 3 Characters 
of suitable ages to him, & it was He who 
selected you to be Ist. solicited; to an intro- 
duction, with the hope of a better acquain- 
tance, & now you shall have honestly what 
I stated—that a Relative of mine was of 
suitable yts,, (that was the most important), 
particularly clever in domestic matters, y'. 
superior could not be found in the County 
of Sufffolk], temper aimiable, of middle 
stature, well read, capable of heading 4 
Table to advantage. Dr.—Did you object 
to early dinner? No, I think she w4. like 
a one o’clk dint. (that was important to his 
comfort too). That you wrote an Excellent 
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Letter, & were very intellectual, for, tho’ so 
Jong resident in the country, you did not 
suffer y'. mind to rust; that you had pro- 
perty, but I was unacquainted with the amt. 
—was when I last saw you a very interesting 
countenance. After such a confession, you 
will never dare venture to say / am incapable 
of giving a true character. 

And now I must trespass a little longer 
to tell you a few remarks he made on yr. 
character—that a sensible man wd. never 
think of beauty beyond the mind—it was 
intellectuality & aimiable qualities that shone 
tho’ [through] the face & rendered it cheer- 
ful & pretty. I said I was afraid my Relation 
was a shy Bird; & wd. avoid an introduction. 
Well! said he, that is a pity, but I should 
be sorry to have her urged into it—let it 
be Volentary [thus], or it is valueless; but 
on those delicate occasions I think it is more 
trying to the Gent’s feelings than to the 
Lady’s. 

I thought to myself—No, the widows 
won't turn their backs on such an introduc- 
tion, & I must find their [? address’s, blotted] 
up—they won’t run from west to east for 
fear of losing their hearts. Why! if you 
really wished to benefit yr. nieces, the intro- 
duction to a new Society is unexceptionable 
& so likely to promote their interest. 

But my pens are all stumps, so adieu to 
Cupids arrows—I can never hereafter sym- 
pathize in your troubles of a single life, 
particularly when you compass [include] 
those of a whole village [in 1861, X had 142 
parishioners]. Hoping you may never regret 
y. decision, I am, as ever, 


Yrs, affectionately 
S. A. 


My Letter was too late on Saturday, so 
I did not post [it], as I suppose you 
[continued inside envelope] receive no 
Mondays post. Yr. Warm Dress I can not 
discontinue with impunity, it is much 
warmer than velvet. My MHusband is 
— in the air, looks now so well in the 
ace. 


Letter IV. 


18th June [1862]. 
Many thanks, my dear Eliza, for yr. kind 
enclosure of Stamps. Yes, I recd. yr. kind 
note of R. S.’s death. I don’t believe one 
he’s ever missed, if rightly directed [? mean- 
ing]. I am sorry to hear of Cousin Charles’s 
ailments—how can you venture to drive a 
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new horse with only a Sert. girl; why, you 
can’t have the nerve you had 12 or 14 yrs. 
ago; it is very wrong—if you value yr. life, 
how soon you might be worse than killed. 

I rejoice to tell you I have had Mr. W. 
{her husband] up the last 2 days, & clothes 
nearly all on, so I have now gt. hopes he 
will stump about again, which has raised 
my spirits 2 or 3 fathoms. I hope Charles 
has not much hay down—what continued 
wet! 

I see my neighbours oft returns. from 
Ex[hibition] drenched—all pleasure! 1 shall 
inclose you another Gens. 34.;° but please 
to retn. [them] to me at some future period, 
as you do not appreciate the hand that 
writes them. Yes, I am sure the Widow wd. 
bite hard (I can’t find her address)}—it is too 
good a nibble to be passed by. I saw such 
a pretty close carriage in coach house; but 
I like the Gent., he is the most sincere I 
ever met with. My old friend says Yes, 
but for that blunt sincerity, he wd. have 
been a Bishop yrs. ago. 

So Adieu. With all good wishes & kd. 


love from 
Yrs, affectly. S. A. W. 


Letter V. 
Novr. 29th. /78. [1878.] 


[During the interval between 1862 and 
1878, Mrs. W. is probably become a widow, 
and has changed her address in London 
from S.W. to W. Having ceased to weave 
match-making schemes, she has embraced 
another topic much beloved by the female 
mind—Ailments. She writes in pencil.] 

No, dear, not for Bronchitis—that, or a 
tiny piece of Borax, for tooth-ache; but don’t 
swallow it—spit it out. 

I am truly sorry for all yr. troubles. I 
am sure Cousin John [Eliza’s youngest 
brother] will find relief from Iodine, particu- 
larly at the Chest. I keep it at my bedside, 
& sometimes use it in the middle of night. 

I have no one near me, by 3 stories. That, 
& the absence of a nr. closet, are my 
drawback to comfort. Poor Jn°. appears 
to have been a gt. sufferer for many yrs. 
My love to him. Oh! I hope I shall not be 
the last of my generation, or, rather, family. 
What should I do if I were paralysed, & I 


* Genesis, chapter III, alluding to the D.D.’s 
letters to a newspaper concerning his translations 
from Hebrew, which Mrs. W. cut out and sent to 
her cousin Eliza, and which yield his name and 
address. 
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often feel symptons of it, from the abscess 
I had 55 yrs, ago in left side. I have always 
been a tumbler all my life. The D*. tells 
me, when the ball at the heel is too small 
to bear the weight of the body, old people 
[Mrs. W. aged 763] do fall about as I do. 

I do wish you to get this to-morrow, so 
must only add kind love & thanks from 


S. A. 


A POEM BY CAREW? 


CLARAPHIL and Clarinda: In a Forrest 

of Fancies. By Tho. Jordan, Gent... ., 
London (?1670), includes three poems by 
other writers together with Jordan’s own 
replies to them. They are: 


The Anti-platonick by 1.C. with an answer 
by T.L. 


For shame thou Everlasting Woer (B6v) 
The Answer. 

Leave thy salt lascivious Lover (B7v) 
A Kiss, by Mr. TS. 

A Kiss I begg’d, and she did joyn (C5) 
The Answer. 

A Kiss you had, the fair One gave (CS) 


The Departure. 
By all thy Glories willingly I go (D) 
(subscribed T.C.) 
The Ladies Answer 
By all the Perjuries thy Lips did wear (Dv) 

I.C. is John Cleveland. The poem appears 
in his works, but the reply has not been 
noted by their editors. 

T.S. is Thomas Stanley. On B3v Jordan 
has An Epithalamium on the much 
honoured Pair T.S. Esquire, and Mrs. DE. 
(that is, Dorothy Enyon). In her biblio- 
graphy of Stanley, printed in the Trans- 
actions of the Cambridge Bibliographical 
Society, Volume I, Part II, 1950, pages 139- 
172, Mrs. Margaret Flower has_ taken 
account of all three poems. 

T.C. may be Thomas Carew. “The 
Departure ” bears some likeness in sentiment 
to his “To A.L. Perswasions to Love” 
(though of course the sentiment was not un- 
common). Another candidate for the 
authorship is perhaps his lesser literary twin, 
Thomas Carey. T.C.’s poem, which I have 
been unable to trace elsewhere, with 
Jordan’s reply, follows. 

The Departure. 
By all thy Glories willingly I go, 
Yet could have wish’d thee Constant in thy Love; 
But since thou needs must prove 
Vncertain, as is thy Beauty, 
Or as the Glass, that shews it thee, 
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My Hopes thus soon to overthrow, 
Shews thee more fickle, but my flames by this 
Are easier quench’d than his, 
VVhom flattering smiles betray, 
’Tis tyrannous delay 
Breeds all this harm, 
And makes that Fire consume, that should but 
warm, 


Till Time destroys the Blossoms of thy Youth, 
Thou art our Jdol, worship’d at that Rate, 
But who can tell thy Fate? 
Or say that when thy Beauties gone, 
Thy Lovers Torch will stijl burn on? 
I could have serv’d thee with such truth 
Devoutest Pilgrims to their Saints do ow, 
Departed long ago; 
And at thy ebbing Tide 
Have us’d thee as a Bride, 
Who’s onely true 
*Cause you are fair, he loves himself, not you. 
T.C. 
The Ladies Answer. 
By all the Perjuries thy Lips did wear, 
Thy formal Favours never aim’d at Good, 
But what might move the Bloud, 
To wanton in its own self-love; 
Which Virtue bids me to reprove, 
Though to reform be to forswear, 
Yet in the holy State of Love we may 
Not swear our Souls away: 
For at the Latter Day 
We Damn if we betray 
And they that prove 
False in their Faith, un-crown the King of Love. 


Ere Time have bljemish’d this poor bloom of 


mine 
Your wilde Idolatry will worship more 
Then Laplanders adore: 

You cannot with your words win me, 
To think that where no Saint you see 
You can adore an empty Shrine: 

No, dear Dissembler, the best Love doth tend 
To a self-serving End, 
The greatest Power that is 
We do obey for Bliss, 
He that will be 
False to himselfe, can nere be true to me. 


R. G. HOWARTH. 


JOHN MARSTON 


To the best of my knowledge, the follow- 
ing pair of couplet epigrams on_ this 
dramatist have not been published. They 
occur in an early seventeenth-century 
manuscript personal anthology of poetry, 
“Miscellany, Sonnets, verses &c.” in the 
Dyce Collection at South Kensington 
(MS. 25F/44, folio 1168). The author and 
the transcriber are unknown. 

John Marstone bad his friends vnto a play 

But being come they bad them selues away 


If Marstone had been good men would haue 
thought 4 
He had of purpose made ye devill naught 


R. G. HowartTH. 
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DR. JOHNSON MARKS A 
BOOK LIST 


[N examining the copy of Warburton’s 
Shakespeare used by Dr. Johnson in the 
compilation of his Dictionary’ I was inter- 
ested in some pencil marks beside certain 
tiles in a list of ‘Books Printed for 
R. Dodsley, at Tully’s Head in Pall-Mall.” 
The list occurs at the end of the eighth and 
last volume and is missing in some copies 
(the University of Illinois Library copy lacks 
the list). It must be said at the outset that 
one cannot be positive that the pencil marks 
are Johnson’s, but I believe there is a strong 
possibility that they are. The marks occur 
beside the following titles: 

No. 4. The A:neid of Virgil, translated by 
the Rev. Mr. Pit. In two small Pocket 
Volumes. Price 5s. 

Also in the same Size and Letter, Vida’s 
Art of Poetry, translated by the same 
Author. Price 2s. 6d. 


No. 17. The Sailor’s Companion; showing 
the Duty and Business of all the superior 
and inferior Officers in the Royal Navy 
of Great Britain. Also the Duty of 
Privateers, with Instructions relating to 
Captures; and Abstracts of several Acts 
of Parliaments concerning Commerce and 
Navigation. Price 2s. 6d. 

No. 19. A Journey through Russia into 
Persia, by two English Gentlemen in the 
Year 1739. Price 1s. 6d. 


No. 32. The Microscope made easy. 1. The 
Nature, Uses, and magnifying Powers of 
the best kinds of Microscopes, describ’d, 
calculated, and explain’d. Together with 
full Directions how to prepare, apply, 
examine, and preserve all Sorts of Objects. 
2. An Account of what surprizing Dis- 
coveries have been made by the Micro- 
scope. Also a great Variety of new Experi- 
ments and Observations, pointing out many 
uncommon Subjects for the Examination 
of the Curious. The whole illustrated with 
Copper-plates. Third Edition. By Henry 
Baker, F.R.S. Price 5s. 

Pitt's Virgil, in two volumes, is item 
No. 554 in the sales catalogue of Johnson’s 
library, there appearing under Quartos. 
None of the other books appears in this same 

‘Described by Miss A. Cuming in R.E.S., II 
(April 1927), 208-12. The library authorities of the 
University College of Wales at Aberystwyth have 


kindly given me permission to publish any further 
information I might glean from the volumes. 
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sale catalogue, and there is no reference to 
any of them (except Vida’s Art of Poetry) 
anywhere in Johnson’s works or conversa- 
tion, so far as I can discover. Johnson’s 
known interest in travel and science makes it 
easy to believe that he might have contem- 
plated buying, and may even have bought, 
A Journey Through Russia and Baker’s book 
on the microscope; and if he did buy this 
last, perhaps it allowed him to speak with 
authority of the microscope in his famous 
interview with the King (Life, ed. Hill- 
Powell, ii. 38-9). One is puzzled to account 
for the interest in The Sailor’s Companion, 
especially in view of Johnson’s professed 
dislike for the sailor’s life. At best these 
remarks are conjectural, but if the list was 
marked by Johnson with an eye to possible 
purchase it is too bad that he did not mark 
and buy No. 6 in the list, Dodsley’s Collection 
of Old Plays, in twelve pocket volumes, an 
investment which would have paid dividends 
when he came to edit Shakespeare. 


ARTHUR SHERBO. 
University of Illinois. 


BUNKER HILL, CHARLESTOWN, 
MASSACHUSETTS 


T has struck me that none of the ordinary 
works of reference indicate the reason 
why Bunker Hill, Massachusetts, is so named, 
and I recall considerable correspondence in 
Notes and Queries many years ago (refer- 
ences available from your indexes) on the 
subject of Bunkers Hills both in the U.S.A. 
and in the U.K. in which no correspondent 
was able to explain the origin of the best 
known of them all. 

As a result of my researches into my own 
family history, I have met sufficient refer- 
ences for this question to be satisfactorily 
explained. The references are: The Satur- 
day Chronicle (Charlestown) dated 17th June, 
1871, The History of Charlestown, Massa- 
chusetts, by Richard Frothingham 1845-49, 
page 83, Collections of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society 1875-6 June Meeting 1876, 
Map in the same collections Ist series Vol. 14, 
2nd series Vols. 12, 14, 18, 20, New England 
Historical and genealogical Register Vol. 62. 
Follows, a digest of these sources. 

“The land assigned to George Bunker 
extended over the Bill... . One lot (pasture 
land) ran over the summit of Bunkers Hill 
and hence this name, given by early and 
common consent to the connected ridges of 
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elevated ground in the peninsula. Generally, 
the area was called East Field, and the first 
mention of Bunker Hill is incidental to its 
use as a landmark viz... . ‘“‘ Bunker Hill in 
the East Field in Charlestown Twentieth 
day of March Anno 1665 “(Vol. 3 p. 159 
Records relating to the Early History of 
Boston: Report of the Commissioners 1876- 
1909).” 

The aforementioned George Bunker was 
among the inhabitants of Charlestowne in 
1634 and later owned land at Malden and 
Woburn. From what is known of his chil- 
dren, this George Bunker is satisfactorily 
identified as being George Bunker of Odell 
near Bedford, England, whose marriage is 
recorded in Bedford Parish Records Series, 
Odell, on 8th September, 1624 to Judah 
Maior, and thereafter the births of 5 chil- 
dren are found at the same place, up to 
25th June, 1632. It is surprising that Froude 
in his “ English in Ireland,” Vol. III, page 
141, 1874 Edition states: “‘ There is a Bunkers 
Hill outside Belfast. Massachusetts tradition 
has forgotten how the name came to the 
Charlestown peninsula. It is possible the 
connection with Ireland is a coincidence.” 

This assertion caused Richard Frothing- 
ham to remark: ‘I informed Mr. Froude 
when he was here of these facts and that the 
name of Bunker Hill was from George 
Bunker and is found on Charlestown records 
and in deeds of lands all through the colonial 
area. I was surprised to see Mr. Froude’s 
statement that he could not learn when he 
was in America the origin of the name of 
“Bunker Hill” (Massachusetts History Soc. 
June 1875). It should be noted that the 
George Bunker referred to here is not to be 
confused with another George Bunker who 
was in Ipswich, Massachusetts, in 1662, and 
from whom, I believe, General Matthew 
Bunker Ridgeway is descended on _ his 


maternal side. J. M. BUNKER. 


A DRYDEN ECHO IN TENNYSON 


QNE echo from Dryden’s poetry has been 
noted in Tennyson’s work (E. Yardley, 
“Dryden,” Notes and Queries, 9th Series, V, 
1900, 353). May I suggest another? 
Dryden: (Song from The Indian Emperor) 


a 
Ah fading joy, how quickly art thou past! 
Yet we thy ruin haste. 
As if the cares of human life were few, 
We seek out new: 
And follow fate, which would too fast pursue. 





II. 
See how on every bough the birds express 
In their sweet notes their happiness. 
They all enjoy and nothing spare, 
But on their mother nature lay their care: 
Why then should man, the lord of all below, 
Such troubles choose to know 
As none of all his subjects undergo 
Tennyson: (The Lotos Eaters) 


Why are we weigh’d upon with heaviness, 
And utterly consumed with sharp distress, 
While aJl things else have rest from weariness? 
All things have rest: why should we toil alone, 
We only toil, who are the first of things, 
And make perpetual moan, 
Still from one sorrow to another thrown: 
Nor ever fold our wings, 
And cease from wanderings, 
Nor steep our brows in slumber’s holy balm; 
Nor harken what the inner spirit sings, 
‘ There is no joy but calm!’ 
Why should we only toil, the roof and crown of 
things? 
ROBERT DONALD SPECTOR. 


FRINTON CHURCH, ESSEX, 
S. MARY MAGDALEN 


FRINTON parish now possesses two 

churches, the old one dating from the 
fourteenth century, situated about 120 yards 
from the sea and the new one erected in 
1929 farther inland and consecrated by the 
Bishop of Chelmsford on July 17th of that 
year. 

The memorials in the old churchyard are 
upward of 198 in number. To save space 
the prefixes before the names, such as 
“Sacred to the memory of,” etc., have been 
omitted. 

1. A small white granite stone with black 
letters ‘In Loving memory of but no 
name or other words. 

2. Ernest John May who passed on 
Dec. 22nd 1943. We shall see you in 
memory’s garden. 

3. Sarah Eliza Stuart, Died January 18, 
1878 Aged 66 Years. In thy light shall we 
see light. 

4. In loving memory of my dear husband 
Died October 19th 1923. At rest. Also 
Annie Maria Creswell, Beloved Wife Died 
March 4th 1946, Aged 83. ; 

5. Ada, the beloved wife of Edwin J. 
Baker who died Jan. 11th, 1924 aged 45 
years. ‘ 

6. In loving memory of my dear wife 
Lily May Shaw, who died April 9, 1924 
aged 26. 

7. Charlo* Mary Annie Rodger, wd. 
Jan. 20th 1924 aged 49 years. 
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8. Jane Shaw, w.d. Dec. 20th 1923, aged 
66. Alfred George Shaw, w.d. Dec. 2 (4th) 

ed 71. 
6 In sweet remembrance of my dear 
husband Richard Vincent Lynn, w.d. 8th 
June 1936. I think of heaven as a garden 
where I shall again dear ones who have 
made my world. 

10. Herbert Thomas Parkinson, Died 
Dec. 13, 1936. Loved and remembered. 

11. Percy James Bangs, w.d. t.l. 26th Feb. 
1934 aged 65 years, and of his wife Mildred 
Adelaide, w.d. on the 24th July 1948, aged 


§2. 

12. I.L.M.O. our dear son Charles Hugh 
Miller of Ealing, w.d. August 11th, 1920, 
aged 15 years. So dearly loved, so sadly 
missed. 

13. Eleanor Sophia Warmington of 
Ballygromon G er Co. Cork. Fell asleep 
18th Dec. 1919. Arise shine for thy light is 
come. Isaiah 8. 

14. Bernard Alfred Hayes, w.p.a. Aug. 
10th, 1920, Aged 8 years, Until the day 
dawn. 

15. Charlotte Baker, 
1937, aged 68 years. 

16. I.l.r.o. our dear son Charles Collins 
who was called to rest 10th December 1929, 
wed 22 years. I.l.m.o. my dear wife Eliza 
wp.a. 13th May 1942, aged 49 years. 

17. L.l.m.o. a dear friend Joanna E. A. L. 
McDermott w.d. 18th Aug. 1944, aged 79 
years. 

"18. Cicely, Third daughter of Wm. Leigh 
of Chorley Lancs, Died Jan. 28th 1930. 
Blessed are the pure in heart. Also of Mary 
Elizabeth (Pollie) Eldest daughter of Wm. 
Leigh, Died November 15th 1938. Resting. 

19. William J. O. Kitson, passed away 
4th May 1928, aged 62. Jesus called him 
home to rest, also his loving wife Kate E. 
Kitson, w.p.a. 19th April 1931, aged 59 
ears. 

0. Percy George Burton, beloved hus- 
band of Edith Burton, passed to rest Jan. Sth 

1923 aged 48 years. For ever with the Lord. 

21. Phyllis Gertrude Watts, Died 26th 
Sept. 1919, Aged 21. Until the day dawn. 

22. L.l.m.o. our dear son Harry Beckton, 
Croix de Guerre, W.p. on Sept. 22nd 1919, 
Aged 26. 

23. Joseph John Curtis who passed on 
Sept. 1923 aged 73 years. 


L. H. CHAMBERS. 


w.d. 14th March 


(To be continued) 
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NURSERY RHYMES.—In the prepara- 

tion of the Supplement to ‘A Selected 
Bibliography of Literature Relating to 
Nursery Rhyme Reform,’ I am anxious to 
trace nursery rhymes in all languages which 
tend to cast an aspersion on the citizens of 
different nations. ‘Taffy was a Welshman’ 
is an example. 

Perhaps centuries ago or, even more 
recently, the Turks may have sung or said 
a rhyme which did anything but extol the 
qualities of an opposing neighbour country. 
Similarly the Portuguese may well have a 
rhyme dealing with the Moorish invaders of 
long ago. Very often, as in the case of 
‘Taffy was a Welshman,’ the rhymes have 
no real foundation. Nevertheless, these 
rhymes persist all over the world. There 
may well be rhymes which are said or sung 
along many of the borders of the countries 
in Central Europe. What of the Irish-Ulster 
borderline? Similarly such rhymes are 
certain to have had a vogue in the numerous 
South American republics. 

To my knowledge, I do not think there 
has been particular research in this aspect 
of the nursery rhyme. One has two reasons 
for wishing to secure this knowledge. First 
of all to record these rhymes, and secondly 
to discover (where humanly possible) the 
effect which such rhymes may have or have 
had in the affairs and general trends of the 
countries involved. 

The ‘True Aim’ movement proposes to 
publish the result of these researches, once 
again, for free distribution to University 
and Public Libraries. 


GEOFFREY HANDLEY-TAYLOR. 


OHN BUFTON: DIARY.—I am anxious 
to trace nineteen out of the twenty-two 
known volumes of the diary of John Bufton 
(b. 1650), a weaver, of Coggeshall, Essex. 
Three volumes—those for 1677, 1680, and 
1686) are in the Brotherton Library, Univer- 
sity of Leeds, to which they were presented 
by Miss Hermione Unwin in 1931. 

In his Annals of Coggeshall (1863), 
pp. 256-76, Bryan Dale refers to eleven 
volumes as having belonged to the late 
J. N. Hunt and he says that in 1863 most 
of them were in the possession of a 
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Mr. Kirkham. Eleven other volumes are men- 
tioned as having been lost. G. F. Beaumont, 
in his History of Coggeshall (1890), pp. 
219-29, states that he purchased the original 
diaries and notebooks mentioned by Dale 
from Mrs. Kirkham, widow of the late Mr. 
Richard Meredith Kirkham of Coggeshall. 
On p. 226, Beaumont gives the extract from 
one volume of the diary which establishes 
the existence of the twenty-two. The diary 
and notes were written in almanacks— 
‘13 Riders and Gellen, pretty broad, 6 Gold- 
smith narrow ones, 1 Partridge, very large 
one, 1 Raven’s, of a particular sort, 1 Tanner 
is a stitched one.’ 

From extracts given by Dale and 
Beaumont it is clear that the diary has a very 
considerable local interest. Inquiries made 
in Coggeshall, Colchester, and Chelmsford 
have not furnished any clue as to the where- 
abouts of the missing volumes, and any 
information on them (other than is given in 
Matthews, British Diaries, 1950, p. 37) will 
be gratefully received. Francis W. STEER. 


Lucy HUTCHINSON OF THE 

MEMOIRS.—In the article in the 
D.N.B. on Sir Allen Apsley the second, 
brother of Lucy Hutchinson of the Memoirs, 
it is stated that their mother in the early years 
of her widowhood married Sir Leventhorpe 
Francke of Kings Hatfield, Co. Essex, much 
against the wishes of her first husband’s rela- 
tives, and quarrels in the family resulted. 
Curiously, Mrs. Hutchinson said nothing 
about this second marriage of her mother, 
nor is it mentioned by Sir Charles Firth in the 
editions of the Memoirs which he edited. 
Probably the information came to Sir Sidney 
Lee from the State Calendar Papers which 
contain many references to the affairs of the 
Hutchinson and Apsley families. I should 
be grateful for a more exact reference. 
Papers on the Apsley family of Pulborough, 
in Sussex Archaeological Collections for 
1851-52, which I have consulted, make no 
mention of Mrs. Hutchinson’s mother. 

S. R. 


: ALFRED * CLUB.—Can any reader tell 
when ‘the Alfred’ (club), flourish- 
ing about 1817 in London, was founded, 
and dissolved, and what was its statutes 
(programme, rules) and aim? 
G. LANGENFELT. 
Dombherrevagen 7, Bromma, 
Sweden. 
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LEX. HAIR GALLOWAY on 
DICKENS.—I have lately acquired g 
copy of a small 8vo of 48 pages with the 
following title-page: ‘ A Critical Dissertation 
on some of the Writings of Charles Dickens 
Esq., with illustrative extracts. By Alex. Hair 
Galloway, Esq., author of ‘“‘ Mems. of a 
Medical Student,” “A Popular History of 
the Working Classes,” &c. Liverpool: pub. 
lished by Edward Howell, Church-Street, 
Price sixpence, or, in cloth, one shilling’ 
The book was printed at Liverpool without 
date, but internal evidence points to its 
having been written about 1850. 

There is no mention of this book in 
W. Miller’s The Dickens Student and Col- 
lector (1946) or in any of the bibliographies 
to which I have access. It is not in the 
British Museum Library catalogue, nor are 
there any other entries under the author's 
name. It does not appear to be in any of 
the principal libraries of Liverpool. 

I should be glad to know where ‘ Mems, 
of a Medical Student’ and ‘A Popular 
History of the Working Classes’ are to be 
found, and if possible to have some bio- 
graphical particulars of Alex. Hare 


Galloway. W. J. CARLTON. 


PMS/ L ON TOMBSTONES.—On the 
tomb of the famous English architect, 
Nicholas Hawksmoor at Shenley in Hert- 
fordshire are the letters: 
PMS 
L 
The rest of the inscription is straight- 
forward enough: ‘Hic Jacet Nicholaus 
Hawksmoor Armr Architectus. .. .’ 

I should be glad to know (a) what these 
letters stand for and (b) whether they occur 
on other eighteenth-century tombs and, if 
so, how frequently. J. H. V. Daves. 


RMENIAN COMMUNITY IN LON: 
DON.—Can any reader tell me where 

I can obtain information about the Armenian 
Community in London between, say, the 
years 1800 and 1850, also if there was any 
Armenian church in London during that 
period and, if so, whether it (or its records) 


still exists? I. H. N. EVans. 


WILLIAM PICKERING, PUBLISHER 
(1796-1854). — According to 
D.N.B., the above named was in 1810 
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apprenticed to John and Arthur Arch, 
Quaker booksellers and publishers. 

The records of the Stationers Company 
show a William Pickering, son of William 
Pickering, apprenticed to Christopher 
Magnay, of Queen Street, Stationer, 2 May 
1809 (free 1816), and a Charles Pickering 
apprenticed to Christopher Magnay in 1813 
—presumably brothers. 

Are these two William Pickerings identical, 
and is anything known of the father? 


P. D. M. 


MONTPELLIER.—I should be grateful 
to know from readers details of places 
or streets in Great Britain that are called 
Montpellier. Brief details as to how they 
acquired this name would also be appre- 


ciated. FRASER MACKENZIE. 


FRENCH KING AND MINISTER OF 
WAR.—Which Minister of War said 
to which King Louis of France, ‘ Sire, give 
me your children for the first five years of 
their lives and I will stop all your wars’? 
This statement was uttered by the Minister 
in question when King Louis upbraided him 
for the frequent heavy costly military engage- 
ments being undertaken at that time. 


GEOFFREY HANDLEY-TAYLOR. 


HARLES STUART CALVERLEY.—I 
should like to know whether there are 

any letters or MSS. of his extant, apart from 
the one MS. in the British Museum. Can 
any reader give me information about these, 
or any information about Calverley himself 
that does not appear in the usual printed 


sources? HiLpa D. KING. 


APITAL PUNISHMENT.—Can any 
reader give me the date of the last 
execution for theft in this country. How 
did this come to be abolished? Was it part 
of the reforms of Sir Robert Peel when 
Home Secretary. Was it done by legislation? 


WM. KENT. 


‘THE GREEN EYE OF THE LITTLE 
YELLOW GOD.—Is_ there any 
historical foundation for the story told in 
this familiar recitation, and is there a place 
called KHATMANDU? What was the date 
of its composition? And who was J. MILTON 
Hayes, the author? T. H. Sousy. 
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JAMES TANNER AGNEW (cxcvii. 412). 
—I can offer a few disjointed notes 
obtained during other researches in New 
York. (1) Manuscript Diary of Jabez Fitch 
in the New York Public Library mentions 
Agnew at the battle of Long Island (or 
Brooklyn) on August 27, 1776, in these 
words: ‘We found ye greater part of two 
Brigaids under Arms & Genll, Agnue at their 
Head.” (2) Journal of Colonel Kemble in the 
New York Historical Society’s Collections, 
1883, Vol.i has these mentions of Agnew: 
p. 1, ‘ Brigadier Agnew’s Quarter’s on Staten 
Island, July 16, 1776; p. 136, Brig. Gen. 
Agnew listed as killed on Oct. 4, 1777, near 
Germantown; p.355, Gen. Wm. Howe's 
Order of Battle issued May 16, 1776, places 
Brig. Gen. Agnew in the First Line in com- 
mand of the 6th Brigade, which consisted of 
the 23rd, 44th, and 64th Regiments. (3) 
Douglas S. Freeman, George Washington, 
1951, Vol. iv, p.425n says, ‘ It is interesting 
to note that Hall set May 31 as the date of 
the beginning of the campaign of 1777, be- 
cause Brigadier General James Agnew then 
crossed North River and encamped with the 
garrison at Amboy (Hall, Civil War in 
America, 277). Recurring to (1) above, I 
deduce from several circumstances that 
Brigadier Agnew was on the British left wing 
at the battle of Long Island, under the com- 
mand of Major-General James Grant of 


Ballindalloch. W. H. W. SABINE. 


The following ranks and dates are col- 
lected from Army Lists. 

James Agnew: Ist Lieut. in 9th Marines 
(Pawlett’s), 25 January, 1740/1; Capt.-Lieut. 
ditto, 26 February, 1745/6; Captain ditto, 
16 April, 1746; disbanded and placed on 
half-pay, Captain in 58th Foot (from h.p. 
of Pawlett’s), 25 December, 1755; Major in 
58th Foot, 17 December, 1757; Lieut.-Col. in 
Army, 13 January, 1762; Lieut.-Col. in 44th 
Foot, 12 December, 1764; A.D.C. to 
The King, 30 September, 1775. 

Andre’s Journal re casualties in the Battle 
of Germantown, 4 October, 1777: 

‘On our side about 300 were killed or 
wounded, amongst the killed were Brig- 
Genl Agnew and Lieut-Col Bird of the 
15th Regiment. We took 380 prisoners 
whereof 50 were officers.’ 
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Extract from History of the Essex Regi- 
ment by Burrows (lst Bn.): 


1777-78—Brig-Genl Agnew of the 44th 
and two English colonels were killed in 
the fierce fight which followed, whilst the 
9th Continental Regiment, known as the 
‘Tall Virginians, was surrounded and 
taken, when reduced to the strength of a 
single company. The American attempt 
broke down and Washington was forced 
to withdraw, having failed to wrest 
Germantown from Howe’s grasp. 

Brig.-Genl Agnew and Col. Bird of the 
15th Regiment were buried in a grave the 
stone of which bore the simple epitaph, 
“No more at war,’ but their remains were 
reinterred on the one hundred and twenty- 
sixth anniversary of the Battle by the 
British Government near the spot where 
they fell. 


The History also has an illustration of the 
stone over the grave and the inscription can 


be easily read. Ros. Jones. 


BARRACK-MASTERS (cxevii. 130, 195, 
284, 372, 459, 503)—Mr. Stanley 
Rubinstein’s reply in your issue of the 
11th October, last, is of great interest to me 
for my maternal great-grandfather, Lt.-Col. 
George Hamson Denniss of the 43rd Regi- 
ment (now the Oxford and Bucks Light 
Infantry), was Deputy Barrack-Master 
General at the Cape of Good Hope. 

From a diary by Mrs. Anna Eleonora 
Denniss, a daughter-in-law by his first wife, 
and dated at Lucknow 19th June, 1819, I 
find the following records: 

‘Gentleman’s Magazine, 1804, Vol. 
LXXIV, p. 273. George Denniss, Esq. late 
Lt.Col: in 43rd. Foot to be Assistant Barrack- 
Master General with the rank of Major in the 
Army so long as he shall continue in the 
Barrack Department. War Office 21.1.1804. 
Oxford & Bucks Lt.Infy. Chronicles Vol. III, 
p. 163 & Vol. XVII, pp. 168-174. Lt.Col 
Denniss wrote the first Standing Orders of 
the 43rd. Regt (there is a copy in the Public 
Library, Exeter), He was a good dis- 
ciplinarian, his superiors had a high opinion 
of him. He was removed from the Army 
by Order of the Duke of York C. in C. for 
Court Martialling two officers. Death 
Register in the Orphan Chamber, Cape of 
Good Hope. 1821.15 May. George Hansen 
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(Sic) Denniss a native of the West Indie 
aged 57 years & 9 months. Deputy Barrack. 
Master General.’ There are two mistakes in 
this particular record; the first that his second 
Christian name was Hamson; the Register 
clerk may have misheard it. The second is, 
my cousin, also a great grandson, Col. Cyril 
Edmund Bartley Denniss, D.S.O., has proved 
he had been born earlier. 

Colonel Denniss recently spent upwards 
of two years in Jamaica, where his ancestors 
had estates, searching for family records 
and found that our mutual great-grand- 
father was born at Kingston, and bap. 
tised on 25th November, 1758, which at 
his death would make him sixty-three. He 
was the son of the Hon. Digby Denniss who 
was a member of the Legislative Assembly 
and Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, and 
Sarah his wife, a daughter of Col. Edwin 
Sandys. Although he was appointed in 1804 
it is not clear when he took up his duties but 
he was certainly in London in the years 1809, 
1810 and possibly 1811, as there is an original 
letter, dated 29th May, 1847, from Harriet 
or Harriot Matilda, to her eldest son, my 
grandfather, evidently in reply to an applica- 
tion for official confirmation of his birth, 
for my great-grandmother certifies he was 
born on 17th July, 1810, and baptised in the 
presence of his father at home in London 
and as there was another son born after this 
one it is possible he was still in London in 
1811. His other six children were all born at 
the Cape. 

From a printed record in my possession 
extracted from the Public Record Office by 
Sir Edmund R. Bartley Denniss, K.C.M.P., 
my cousin’s father, there is the military 
history of the gallant Colonel. Ensign 
43rd Foot. Commission dated 18th August, 
1778. Promoted and transferred to Major's 
Company, 24th October, 1781, Lieutenant. 
Captain-Lieutenant, 24th September, 1787. 
Captain (of a Company), 14th August, 1789. 
Commanding Officer, Ireland, 10th March, 
1793. Major, 12th March, 1793. Lieutenant- 
Colonel, Ist May, 1794. ; 

Lt.-Col. George Hamson Denniss was 
twice married, first about 1791 to Mary, 
daughter of Francis Gladwin, Professor of 
Persian at Fort William, Calcutta, by whom 
he had seven children. Mary is said to have 
eloped with another man but though livin 
in 1849 there is no trace of a divorce. 
Secondly, about 1809, Harriet or Harriot 
Matilda Denniss, a grand-daughter of Sit 
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John Murray of Broughton (see cxcvii. 304 
and 349). They had issue seven children. 
The two eldest sons were born in London, 
(810, and probably 1811; the remainder were 
all born at the Cape. According to family 
traditions, Lt.-Col. Denniss was a great 
favourite at the Court of the Prince Regent 
and also said to have been a bosom friend 
of the Duke of York who is said to have 
offered him as much land at the Cape as 
he wanted, but he refused. I am inclined to 
doubt this story since he seems to have had 
avery raw deal at the hands of the C. in C. 


R. DE Mornay DAVIEs. 


THE MASQUE OF THE TWELVE 

MONTHS’ (cxcvii. 54, 229, 347, 402). 
—There is little I can usefully add to the case 
which I have presented regarding the author- 
ship of the Masque of the Twelve Months. 
Mr. Elsley does not agree that the name 
Madge Howlet sounds curiously modern. 
There are 136 Howletts in the London P.O. 
Telephone Directory and 7 Owlets, and in 
their families, and in the families of the other 
Howletts who are not yet on the phone, 
there are no doubt plenty of Margarets. 
Collier would, I have not the slightest doubt, 
be well aware of the origin of the names, 
ad certainly their appearance in the 
Masque of the Twelve Months cannot invali- 
date the suggestion that the Masque was the 
composition of Collier. 

I have paid tribute to the value of Mr. 
Esley’s notes on the Masque in Egerton 
MS. 1994 which in the British Museum has 
been catalogued as ‘Juno’s Pastoral or the 
Bonds of Peace,’ and to which Mr. Elsley 
tas given the euphonious title of ‘Juno in 
Arcadia.’ I hope that Mr. Elsley will soon 
find an early opportunity to print his thesis 
vhich has received appropriate recognition 
fom the University of Birmingham. 

In my note (cxevii. 347) on Mr. Elsley’s 
acount of the Masque I asked if ‘Juno in 
Arcadia’ could be the work of Collier with- 
out supplying an answer to the question. 
Having now seen the MS. I answer the ques- 
tion myself, and say I do not think that it 
was a fabrication by Collier or one of his 
assistants. The MS. gives a list of the 
tharacters which excites interest : Judgement, 
Simplicitie, Sight, Search, Danger, Love, 
fortune, Honnor, Envy, Suspition, Mallice, 
lalousie and so on. Perhaps the unknown 
wthor was more successful than Collier in 
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producing a masque which not only read 
but acted well. 

The contents of the volume which contains 
‘Juno in Arcadia’ appear to me to have 
been put together long after William Cart- 
wright’s death in 1687, but I recognize the 
authority of Sir George Warner to the con- 
trary. Is there no record of the legacies from 
Cartwright which passed into the collection 
at Dulwich? Collier we know abstracted 
documents and portions of documents from 
Dulwich. What is the evidence that Malone 
did the same? I still hope for definite in- 
formation of the date when Egerton MS. 
1994 was acquired by Lord Charlemont and 
from what source. SYDNEY RACE. 


MICHELL OR MITCHELL (cxcvii. 83, 

151, 173)—Many explanations of the 
origins of surnames are based on statements, 
plausible enough in themselves and often, 
no doubt, correct, but without evidence or 
proof. This applies to Bardsley’s treatment 
of this name. As a christian name, his only 
form is Michael: Michel is given only as 
a surname. That the two are identical is 
an assumption, unproved. We should expect 
the French pronunciation Michel in England 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, but the 
clerks seem always to have used the learned 
spelling Michael. 

According to the Book of Fees (p. 12), in 
1198 Michael de Middelton held a quarter 
of a carucate in Middleton (Wilts) ‘ per 
servicium servandi J/epores. The editor's 
correction to luparios is confirmed by two 
other references (pp. 1179, 1228), where 
Michael is said to have held land by 
serjeanty of keeping the king’s wolf- 
hounds’ (canes luperarios)." 

In the same parish, c. 1219 (p. 342), 
William Michel received 34d. per day for 
keeping two wolf-hounds (ut custodiat duos 
canes luverettos). In 1236 (p. 586), Richard 
Michel held a cotset in Middleton, also for 
keeping two wolf-hounds (pro duobus 
canibus loverez custodiendis). It is a reason- 
able assumption that this is a single family 
which held its land by this particular service 
and that Michael de Middelton had a son 
who took his father’s christian name as his 
surname. Whether William Michel and 


?The Medieval Latin Word List has leporarius 
* grey-hound’ c. 1191 and Juvereticus * wolf-hound ’ 
1206, but not luparius, luperarius or luverettus. 
Lewis and Short gives two examples of /uparius 
* wolf-hunter.’ 
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Richard Michel were father and son or 
brothers is not clear. But it does seem certain 
that Michel is here a surname derived from 
Michael which must have been pronounced 
Mitchell. 

That Michel, Mitchell sometimes derive 
from O.E. mycel ‘much’ in the sense 
‘great, tall’ is proved by the modern sur- 
names Mutchell and Mutch by the side of 
Mitchell and Mich. An early example is 
Mucellus or Michell, an undertenant in 
Waterbeach (Cambs) in 1086,’ clearly a nick- 
name from O.E. mycel. 

According to Florence of Worcester, in 
868 a certain count thilred was called 
Mucill. Simeon of Durham says he was 
called Mucel because he was a big man 
(quod erat corpore magno). This must be 
from O.E. Mucel but the nickname was early 
associated with O.E. mycel ‘ great.’* In the 
case of the modern surnames Michel and 
Mitchell, it is impossible, without an un- 
ambiguous pedigree going back to an indis- 
putable form, to decide whether the origin 
is a personal name Michael or a nickname 
‘big’ from O.E. mycel. pW. REANEY. 


? Inquisitio Eliensis, p. 114. 
* vy. G. Tengvik, Old English Bynames, p. 394. 


i BOw-BELLS ’ (cxevii. 435).—Though not 

a reader of it, I knew this paper very 
well; during most of its long life it had a 
large circulation, for its mechanical but 
thoroughly respectable stories of love, 
mystery and adventure were greatly relished 
by those who like that sort of enjoyment. 
I do not know who were the original pro- 
prietors, but the paper was probably origin- 
ally started or inspired by G. W. M. Rey- 
nolds, and the editor, I believe, Pierce Egan 
the younger, both prolific and prosperous 
writers of fiction; at any rate, later it was 
owned and published by John Dicks, 
memorable for his cheap illustrated reprints 
of the best novelists and poets and other 
works. His establishment was at 313 Strand, 
then close to the old Gaiety Theatre and 
St. Mary-le-Strand Church, and opposite 
the premises of Mr. Claxton. Miss Adelaide 
Claxton, a clever artist, drew delightful 
sketches for John Dicks and other pub- 
lishers. It may interest your enquirer to 
know that there was also a companion 
paper, Bow Bells Novelette, consisting of 
one complete love-story each week. 


A. LLoyp-JongEs, 
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THE SHORTER CAMBRIDGE 
MEDIEVAL HISTORY. By C. W, 
Previté-Orton, 2 vols. 1952. (55s. net 
Published by the Cambridge University 
Press.) 


"THE Cambridge University Press is to be 

congratulated on their new Shorter 
Cambridge Medieval History. The extra- 
ordinarily difficult task of reducing eight 
large tomes into two smaller volumes was 
undertaken by the late Dr. Previté-Orton, 
one of the chief editors and also one of the 
contributors, of the major work. Dr, 
Previté-Orton, however, died before the 
book was printed and Mr. Philip Grierson 
took over the final editing, while Dr. Stein- 
berg selected the 300 illustrations. 

The new book covers the same ground 
and the same period as the larger work, 
but necessarily condenses the material. This 
sometimes means that a subject, before 
allotted a chapter, needs to be summed up 
in a paragraph. It is here that the skill of 
the writer is most apparent, for he manages 
to give a commendably unbiased and pithy 
judgement on the most diverse periods. Dr. 
Previté-Orton is, probably, at his best when 
describing the rise of the Italian city states 
or the political thought of Marsilius of 
Padua, both of which were subjects in which 
he specialized. The final chapter, too, which 
deals with the growth and triumph of the 
Renaissance is a masterly achievement. 
Within a space of less than thirty pages he 
covers the evolution and causes of the 
Renaissance, dealing in turn with the new 
movement in education, science, the arts, 
and humanism. The illustrations in this 
section are particularly effective. 

Indeed, the illustrations throughout are a 
most successful innovation. They not only 
present a portrait gallery of the leading 
figures in medieval European history, but 
also show the gradual developments in art 
and architecture, as well as in dress and 
armour. An innovation, too, is the inclusion 
of genealogical tables, maps, lists of rulers, 
etc. 

The Shorter Cambridge Medieval History 
is intended for the layman as well as for the 
expert, and anyone who takes the trouble to 
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read right through its eleven hundred and 
twenty pages will be rewarded by the very 
complete picture they will gain of medieval 
Europe. On the other hand those who only 
wish to dip into chapters which interest them 
will find the latest historical opinion on such 
controversial subjects as feudalism, the Con- 
ciiar Movement, the character of 
Richard III, or the motives for the Fourth 
Crusade. For though Dr. Previté-Orton 
doubtless followed in many cases the 
opinions expressed by the various historians 
who compiled the large work, he did not 
hesitate to amend any statement which he 
considered needed correcting, or modifying, 
in the light of recent research. I feel sure 
that this new, very moderately priced work, 
will soon be possessed, or coveted, by every 
lover of medieval history. 


THE COLLEGE OF CORPUS CHRISTI 
AND OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN 
MARY. A HISTORY FROM 1822 TO 
1952. By Patrick Bury. (Printed for the 
College by the Cambridge University 
Press. Agents, W. Heffer & Sons Ltd., 
Petty Cury, Cambridge. 30s.) 


THs book, published to mark the sex- 
centenary of the College, is a continua- 
tion of the work of Masters (1753-55) and 
Lamb (1831). It deals with the history of 
the Society from the commencement of the 
Mastership of Dr. John Lamb and ends with 
that of Sir Will Spens. But this book is 
in no sense of limited appeal, and it 
furnishes a valuable survey of social and 
economic conditions over the past hundred 
and thirty years, years which have witnessed 
so many changes reaching far beyond the 
pleasant walls of a Cambridge college. 
Corpus, long associated with Whig 
interests, became predominantly Tory in its 
sympathies, and was characterized by the 
fact that it was an Evangelical stronghold 
by the middle of the nineteenth century. 
The author dwells on every aspect of college 
life and administration under the six 
Masters who have held office since 1822 
and we can do no more than mention a few 
of his numerous interesting headings: the 
rebuilding of part of the premises by Wilkins 
whose ‘success helped to ensure . . . the 
ascendancy of neo-Gothic for the remainder 
of the century’; the daily lives of under- 
graduates whether ‘fast men’ or ‘reading 
men’ (two very distinct groups); the College 
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officers and the discipline they exercised; 
the meals; Royal visits; sports, amusements 
and examinations. The proposal for the 
reform of the College statutes and the appli- 
cation of revenues did not mature and, in 
1850, Corpus was still one of the unreformed 
colleges governed by Elizabethan statutes. 
Mr. Bury has something to say about the 
College property, and he does not neglect 
to guide us through the changes in religious 
and academic outlooks which were 
eventually to put Corpus on a very high 
pedestal. The flood of Evangelical thought 
reached its peak under Dr. Pulling (Master, 
1850-79) and during the early years of Dr. 
Perowne’s leadership. Its decline was also 
in Perowne’s era and was accompanied by 
a marked lowering of the reputation of the 
College and its entry which Mr. Bury attri- 
butes partly to the Master’s rigid conserva- 
tism in academic policy. 

Although the menus reproduced in this 
book seem, in these days of austerity, to 
belong to another world, there were com- 
plaints in the late ’seventies about the food 
at Corpus. During this time Robert Town- 
ley Caldwell was a Fellow and, in 1906, he 
was the first layman to occupy the office of 
Master. From his time there seems a com- 
pletely different air; Caldwell introduced 
many reforms, the College finances 
improved, new life was infused into the 
Society. Through the upheavals of two 
world wars and the readjustments which 
followed them, Corpus has emerged 
triumphant and there is a long list of 
academic successes, benefactions, and 
achievements in sport of which Mr. Bury 
writes with justifiable pride. 

There is not a dull page in this beauti- 
fully-presented record; one feels that he 
is taking part in the life of the College 
and that the characters are known per- 
sonally to the reader. This in itself is no 
mean achievement. For six hundred years, 
Corpus Christi College, commonly called 
Bene’t College up to 1826, has taken its part 
in the life of Cambridge and the world 
beyond. The College is indeed fortunate in 
having a librarian of Mr. Bury’s ability and 
understanding; his record, a very human 
document, should appeal to many who have 
not the honour of being Corpus men. 

The above remarks apply to only half the 
book: the other half, equally good, is given 
over to lives of Fellows, lists of officers, 
details of College livings and _ their 
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incumbents, and a list of admissions, 1822- 
50. There is a comprehensive index, and the 
illustrations, printing and binding are 
worthy of this monumental work. 


STUDIES IN MODERN EUROPEAN 
LITERATURE AND THOUGHT. 
Bowes and Bowes, Cambridge. 6s. each. 
1. Croce. By Cecil Sprigge. 64 pages. 
2. Paul Valéry. By Elizabeth Sewell. 
54 pages. 

ME. SPRIGGE traces the biography and 

the intellectual growth of Benedetto 

Croce from his early years in the newly- 

liberated Naples of the eighteen-sixties 

and seventies until his latter days in the 
again mnewly-liberated Naples of the 
nineteen-fifties. 

That Croce is Italy’s most eminent living 
philosopher and man of letters there can be 
no shadow of doubt—although indeed to be 
still alive is not a distinction indispensable 
for inclusion in this series; nor can there be 
any doubt of Mr. Sprigge’s qualification to 
set Croce’s thought against the contem- 
porary scene, for he can justly claim 
personal acquaintance with both subject and 
background over a number of years. 

Linking Croce with Giambattista Vico 
and Francesco De Sanctis as three Neapoli- 
tan philosophers who have ‘achieved the 
status of national educators for the whole 
Italian-speaking family,’ Cecil Sprigge pro- 
ceeds to sketch-in his philosophic relation- 
ships with the classical German school, with 
Italian liberalism, with the Fascist 
* parenthesis,’ with Marxist Socialism and 
with religion in general, to some degree 
balancing these philosophical and _ political 
aspects of his thought with his more general 
literary interests, although this last side of 
Croce tends to be understated. In so small 
a compass and with so prolific a writer as 
subject, the task is no easy one, although 
Mr. Sprigge is aided by the clarity and the 
sense of shape and system everywhere shown 
by Croce. It is not moreover merely the 
Estetica, the Logica, the Pratica and the 
other numerous major works with which we 
are concerned. ‘The biographical sketch, 
the book review, the notebook entry, the 
diary, the letter to friends on current affairs, 
have provided what has been most 
appreciated by the later generations of 
Croce’s readers.’ (p. 25.) 

Over the whole conflict of ideas stands, 
as was intended, the after-all not too 
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Olympian figure of Croce the man—} 
Benedetto, this energetic, loquacious 
ment of his city, who likes to bring out] 
anecdotage and repartee in the pop 
dialect, as he wanders through its m 
mouldering architecture and tinsel gaie' 
an old farmer in from the country, 
might suppose, save for the small sensit 
hands and the fine pensive eyes.’ (p. 53.) 


Dr. Sewell sets out to clarify the thoug! 
and impressions of the common reader 
the entire literary output of Paul Valé 
prose, verse and poetic drama. 

In his Baudelaire, another of the first fo 
Studies, Professor Mansell Jones divide 
his 56 pages into two exact halves of bi 
graphy and literary appreciation. In Crog 
when dealing with a thinker who has ce 
stantly maintained that ‘ philosophy alwa' 
springs from the occasion, Cecil Sprig 
rightly preferred to let biography a 
thought go hand in hand throughout. D 
Sewell’s method of approach is differe 
again: ‘ What I propose to do is to take ¢ 
theme, an aspect of the mind’s working 
and let that run its course through th 
prose into the poetry.’ (p. 16.) The then 
she presents, given in the sub-title, is th 
of Valéry ‘ watching himself making poetry, 
watching his mind thinking and making @ 
form and structure out of its thoughts, 
(p. 8.) It is, in short, as a speculati 
thinker that Dr. Sewell presents her Valéry 
to us. 

When applied to Valéry’s work, th 
‘mind in the mirror’ approach gives f 
curious result that much of the pro 
Eupalinos, L’dme et la danse, the Dialog 
de l’ Arbre, L’idée fixe, Orgueil pour Orgue 
Colloque dans un Etre, Socrate et 
Meédecin, and La soirée avec Monsieur Te: 
—reveals itself as dialogue between 
aspects of the writer’s mind; while much of 
the verse—La jeune Parque, Ebauche @ 
Serpent, La Pythie, Narcisse parle, Frag 
du Narcisse and Le Cimetiére Mari 
the form of straightforward monologue. 
looks as if Valéry’s mind at times caf 
on a dialogue with itself, but at other times 
lost its double identity. In him, the first 
of these two conditions produced the prose 
the second the poetry; or perhaps cause ang” 
effect worked the other way round.’ (p. 16) 
Having evolved and carried out this sub 
division, Dr. Sewell then proceeds t@ 
examine the major works one by one. 
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